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Modem look In undercover wiork-do^t-yourself private^ kit radio to bug phone conversation of suspect spouse In 
for domestic relations cases-ls exhibited by detective agency nearby room (I.). With devices included In kH,close 

chief John Leon (r.), as he uses specially made transfetor tabs can be kept on anyone— and at safe distances. 


waSHlNCTON, D.C. 
ollywood has gUmorized the 
private detective as a ro- 
mantic figure who' skullu 
through perilous dark alleys 
in a cdlar-up trenchcooc hunting out in- . 
justice. In the movies, he toils through 
the day and speeds throu^ the nif^t in 
pursuit o( evil men. But in real life, he 
belongs to quite a different hreed. 

My Senate wiretap investigation has 
brought me into dose contact with 
private eyes. I have learned how they 
operate, bow they violate the law with 
impunity. Some are thorouf^y honest 
and honorable. But all too many are mm 
without ethics, who traffic in sordid in- 
formatim and would sell out a client For 
a higher bid. One investigator who gave 
up the business called . it **crumroy. 
crooked and Illegal.’' 
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"It's a jungle." he said. "Anyone who 
isn't nasty has no business in it." 

This country is Ihecally crawling with 
undercover snoops who pry into the per 
sonal and business lives of private citi- 
zens. Though bound by the same laws as 
anyone dse, they set thousands of tele- 
phone taps, plant electronic* bugs and 
hidden cameras in the most private of 
pbces, infiltrate factories and businesses 
to spy on employees and competitors. 

The day of the private detective who 
hailed a cab and touted. Tollow that 
carr is past. Today he is more likely to 
attach a tiny transmitter under the 
fender and troll the car by radio-signal 
from a mile away. Modem teczhnology 
enables him to watch a cpiarry or over- 
hear a oon^-ersatioo from a safe distance. 
No longer does he need to burst in on a 
love nest with a flash camera. It's simpler 



Laon at his desk-. Electronic gaij^try has 
provided jet-age supersieuths with a score 
of instdious weapons for msier smx>ping. 


to film the bedroom scene with a con- 
ctaled camera. 

One prh-ate detective agency offers a 
"ten-day blitz service" in domestic rela- 
tions cases. "We came up with what was 
practically a do-it-yourself system for 
seeing and hearing what is happening 
around the house while you are away," 
explains John Leon, head of Washing- 
ton's second oldest agency. First, a small 
"bug* b put on the telephone. It b so 
simple anyone aai instaO it. Nm. a spe- 
cial movie camera b mounted where it 
can't be seen but can photograph the 
bedroom. It takes pictures automatically 
every 30 seconds. £vm the suspected 
spouse's car b bugged. Stuck into the 
dome light is a tiny transmitter that picks 
up conversatioas and records them on a 
tape recorder hidden in the trunk. 

With a few minuies'eflm. the do-H- 
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'■ourself investigitor cam have hU wife's 
moves monitored for ten days. .\U the 
paraphernalia — alonn with simple In- 
structions — can be leased from Leon for 
S400. less than half what a good detec- 
tive would charge for kb peeping Toro 
service. Lesro also provided my commit- 
tee with the incidental intelligence that 
most marital cases today involve hus- 
hands checking on their wives. Only ten 
years ago. he said, 80 percent were 
wives checking on their husbands. Pri- 
vately he attrihuies thb reversal to the 
sudden popularity of bbth-controi piUs. 

The balding, ST-vear-old Leon, who 
b a mild man and swigs low-calorie soft 
drinks from the bottle, hardlv resembles 
the Green Hornet. He has skulked 
through his share of dark alleys daring 
hb 32 yman in the business, but hb only 
physical strain these days comes from 
the weekend gardening at hb suburban 
home. Nor are leggy girb draped around 
hb office — just photographs of hb wife 
and thi^ children. 

BUGS AND BUG OETECTDRS 

In keeping with the new age, how- 
ever. hb innocent-seeming desk phone 
contains a day black box that reco^ all 
conversadnns on hb five telephone lines. 
Indeed, he has a drawerful of assorted 
miniatnre bugs. The Japanese transistor 
radio on hb desk isn't a radio at all but a 
"bug" dtucior. It locates a hidden bug 
by picking up the radio signal. Once 
tuned to the bug's transmitting frequen- 
cy, thb handy detector can bug the con- 
versation that the bug b bogging. 

The typical private eye, once 1 m boob 
a client, has two pressing interests — 
getting the job done as quickly as pos- 
sible and collecting as large a fte as he 
can. OF less concern are the methods. 
Leon told our coRimittee candidly that 
he merely goes after the Information the 
client wonts and leases the question of 
ethics to the client. 

The hired snoop usually trill begin a 
background intestigation at any of a 
number of credit bureaus, u hich keep a 
fantastic amount of information on 
private citizens. Ten years ago. the New 
York Credit Bureau already hod files on 
5 million people and was adding 10,000 
names a tvcck. From crmtacts Inside a 
credit bureau, an investigator can get a 
rundown on almost anyone. 

He also has access to Western Union 
messages, unlbted telephone numbers, 
hotel registration cards. Internal Revenue 
tax records, social security cmployrocni 
records and military records. It b 
rumored titat detectives can rs’cn arrange 
for private ''mail covers." A locksmith 
told our committee ih.tt private eyes in 
llie Washington area have master keys 
for all the major hotels. When asked how 
tliey procured the keys, he sakJ, "Mnncy 
bm-s everrthing." 

Most investigators «rem to have no 
qualms ahnut using cicctnmic devices. 
Many have cnnfessc*d under oath that 
lliev use wiretaps freely. We canu' across 


one investigator who'd fly around the 
country installing microphones and 
transmitters, then hop the next plane 
back to bb Miami office. Hb fee was 
large, the possibility of getting caught 
smalL 

The same investigator svas retained 
by Southern Bell Telephooe Gmipany of 
Loubiana to monitor over 40.000 teJe- 
pbone lines in an attempt to catch some 
employees who were selling long-db- 
taoce service at a discount to bookies. To 
trap the culprits, the investigator in- 
vaded the privacy of thousands of un- 
knowing subscribers. 

Industrial espionage has become so 
widespread that btutness tycoons hire 
investigators to protect tfadr secrets, 
much as ranch owners In ffie Old West 
needed fast guns to protect their 
pr o p e r ty. 

In a dassic case, two rival cosmetic 
companies wound up hiring the same 
privaie eye, who happily collected from 
both camps. From a wiretap on the pri- 
vate phone of one company's president, 
a major competitnr would leam what 
new products were planned and would 
beat hb rival on die market with them. 
When the victims turned the problem 
over to the investigator, be triumphantly 
located the tap that he himself had In- 
stalled for the compedtor. 

Another investigator planted a dny 
teleritloo camera In a pktnre frame 
looJdng down on a confereoce room that 
had been chosen for an important busi- 
ness meeting. Guards were posted out- 


side the room, while business executives 
studied secret industrial blueprints and 
production cotts. Next door, invesrigator 
and client watched the proceedings on 
televuioo over a boede of Scotch. 

Business leaders have become so srory 
of industrial espionage that many have 
adopted countermeasures. Daring the 
bidding on a $10 million municipal con- 
tract, a detective was hired by one bidder 
to find out bow much hb chief rival 
would bid. The bids are kept so secret 
that each firm's own representative usu- 
ally must pot through a tekpbooc call 
just before the deadline to get the final 
figure. *rhc detective simply planted a 
bug in the telephone booth which the 
rival bidder would most likely use. Un- 
known to the detective the competitor 
had taken into account die possibility of 
a wiretap and bad made advance arrange- 
ments with hb representative to bid 
$200,000 le» than the figure quoted on 
the phone. *rhe client, upon reoeivtag 
the figure from the phone top, submitted 
a bid only $100,000 lower and lost the 
contract by $100,000. The detective also 
lost a big commission, although not from 
lack of trying. 

Detective agencies noc tmly plant 
listening devices but undercover opera- 
dres inside business firms. Somedmes a 
company will hire a spy to watch its own 
employees and try to curb internal theft, 
which drains $2 billion annually from 
bu s i nes s profits. Other times a company 
will plant a spy in a compedtar’s plant to 
filch trade secrets. 



"Ten-day blitz" kit comes complete witn 
dla^nm that shows do-U-yourseifer In 
-*ight steps how to tap mote's phone, tape 


record all— with .pious warning that de 
v<e's usa is "Subject to legal restrictions 
which are sole responsibility of purchaser." 





Such a mtmekard — A. David Terp- 
*tra — was planted on the payroll of the 
H. L Moore Drug Company of New 
Britain, Coon., which had been selling 
drug produeb for less than the manufac- 
turer's "suggested prices." One of the big 
drug makers reuioed John Saviano. a 
New Ycek City invesdgawr. who had 43 
undercovermen operating acro» the 
country. He used false references to ob- 
tain anpioyment for Terpstra with the 
H. L Moore company. Gradually, 
Terpstra worked hb sray into a position 
of confidence, where he could study the 
cooipany's mail-order operorion. 

He mailed daily reports to Saviano. 
who compiled a sort of peeping "tome" — 
142 pages of information, single spaced, 
giving rundowns on 22 workers' office 
gossip, os erheard ctmvcrsatioru and even 
what the osrner's brother Sara Moore did 
on hb Florida roracion. .As a result of 
Terpstra's spying. . the drug manufoc- 
turers discovered .Moore's suppliers, 
threatened reprisals and all but dried up 
hb sources. 

WHAT CAN BE DONL^ 

It must be remembered that aU private 
investigators are not shady operators. 
Some organizadons. such as the 100- 
coinpany Council of International In- 
vesdpuirs. propound ethics codes bar- 
ring illegal *or unethical wiretaps and 
requiring member agencies to counsel 
cUenb "against any illegal or unethical 
couTK of action.” But 1 have come to the 
the reluctant cemeJusian from my own 
studies that there are more bad than good 
guys to the snooping busitsess. 

What can be done to protect the rlfd^b 
of nuHviduals whose privacy is invaded 
by the investigators? 

Legislation b needed to curb elec- 
tronic eavesdropping, and the taws al- 
ready on the books must be enforced. 
Bernard Spindell. a former private in- 
vestigator who b now devoted to detect- 
ing and preventing eavesdropping, 
claims that ten years ago we were 25 
years behind in regulating electronic 
equipment. He added that we are now 50 
years behind, and the gap b widening. 

'The problem, howes'cr, b primarily 
one for the states, which must- adopt 
more Kringent standards for licensing 
private investigators. Only 22 states re- 
quire any license at all. Where Ucemes 
are required — usually for the agency but 
not for all its agents — qualification b 
easy and revocation b rare. The investi- 
gators are not likelv to respect the pub- 
lic's privacy as long as they sen-e their 
clients' needs and ore not convicted of 
Felonies. Undercovermen often operate 
outside the states in which their agencies 
arc licensnl, blithely ignoring any local 
requirement that nut-of-statc .igcnts be 
licensed. 

Tlie states ^iwiuld lake arlMtn at once 
In thb field. If they tvill rail, then tin* 
federal gmemment should move in to 
protect the prhacy of all of 
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